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PREFATORY NOTE 



Since I960, the ' National Training Laboratories has conducted training 
programs designed especially for those who are engaged in community work, 
both volunteers and professionals, and who want to be more effective. 

These programs employ the laboratory methods NTL has pioneered since 19ii7> 
with an emphasis on training for self-understanding, for interpersonal 
sensitivity, for skill in group processes, and for skill in processes of 
chi>nge. The Community Laboratories attempt a ’’new mix" which the basic 
elements of laboratory training are related specifically to the needs and 
role demands of community change agents and in which theory about learning, 
about individual and group behavior, about organizations, is combined with 
theory about community processes and community change. 

This book of readings on the community thus supplements readings on 
individual and small-group behavior. It also supplements materials developed 
for another major element of the laboratory design ~ the problem analysis 
sessions in which participants work intensively on their own community and 
organizational problems. The problem analysis sessions are designed to 
give practical help on actual problems but, in the process, to help partici- 
pants develop their skill in giving and receiving help. 
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NATURE OF T(3DAY^S COMMUNITY 



I* American communities and American society always have been in transition, 
but the rate of change is accelerating at the present time and threatening 
he ability of present techniques to cope with the consequences of change* 
Powerful social, economic, and technical forces are making and remaking 
raerican communities. These forces have produced an enormously complex, 

highly specialized community which is intricately interdependent with the 
larger society. 

Some ma.jor forces are 



2. Continuing industrialization and automation 

3. Specialization and professionalization 

4. The specialization, mechanization, and automation of agriculture 

5. Population explosion, movements, and concentration 

S* P? Increasing percentage of older people in our society 
7. Urbanization and suburbanization and their Interrelationship 
with the style or mode of. living 

8*- Chafes in transportation, communication, and sources of power 
y. Rising levels of living and public service demands. 




1. Administrative units of all kinds - 
tional have beeoTnp flnmouVia'f’. 
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3. A large number of communities continue to be engulfed in a tide of 

population. Increases in the number of people have seriously strained 
public services and facilities and^ along with other factors, have made 
it more difficult to make decisions on problems which confront communities* 

li* Rural, subuiban, and urban communities have become more complex* 

Increases in the number of organizations, and particularly special- 
interest types of organizations have complicated the problem of arriving 
at consensus and achieving concerted action. Increases in the size of 
organizations have increased the distance between the leadership and the 
fellowship, have decreased face-to-face relationships, and have retarded 
the formation of informed public opinion. 

5* High mobility has resulted in increased diversity in counties and 

communities, including the rural communities. New residents have dif- 
ferent experiences and different backgrounds from those of old residents. 
They do not khow local ways, local leadership patterns, and frequently they 
want more and better facilities and services than the community presently 
provides. These new residents are perceived in some cases as a threat 
to established, arrangements. Communication problems are multiplied. 

6. The separation of place of residence, place of work, place of shopping • 

and recreation, and sometimes place of the education of one's children, 
creates divided loyalties and aggravates the problem of providing 
various public services. The problem of divided loyalties is somewhat 
intensified in the case of part-time farming. If a farmer accepts 
part-time employment in order to increase the family income, it has 
many implications for his commitment to and his involvement in agricul- 
ture, • , 

7. Increases in numbers and mobility have reduced some of the buffers that 
previously existed between groups. Tension and conflict produced by 
increased contact make it difficult for the individual to comprehend 
the total environment, internal and external, to which be must react. 

It multiplies’ the number of problems requiring solution through 
intragroup and intergroup conferences. Adequate mechanisms for mediating 
differences are not being developed rapidly enough. A case in point 

is the inadequate understanding in many cases between farmer and non- 
farmer, between management and labor, between commuter and non-commuter, 
and other such cleavages which exist throughout our population. 

8. In almost every state, a sizeable number of communities and counties 
continue to lose population. They face serious problems in providing, 
let alone enriching, the human services demanded of the community and 
organizations , 

9. Rapid growth in the industry and the total economy tends to increase 

the’ concern in counties and communities about building and/or stabilizing 
the economic base. This again poses problems in making decisions about 
industry and its location and in carrying out these decisions. It 
raises problems about the development of the total resources of the 
community or the county through various resource development programs 
such as are being developed by the Cooperative Extension Service and the 
Area Redevelopment Administration. 



Conflicts have developed in conBininltles over the demands for public 
sei^ces and in the willingness of various groups to pay taxes to 
support these services. Very frequently, questions are raised not 
only about the services but also about assessment, equalization, and 
tax rates. Arriving at equitable decisions in this field is always 
difficult. 

The development of special-interest organizations as contrasted with 
general-interest organizations has been accentuated. The inclusive 
organization based on kinship and residence of the traditional community 
has been largely replaced by many special-interest organizations. 

And the relations of the individual to the larger community are now 
mediated through organizations. 

High mobility and highly specialized types of organizations, together 
with other forces, have greatly reduced the number of stable groups 
and have made membership in many organizations highly unstable. 

"Status relationships both for individuals and organizations within 
the community have shifted and will continue to shift. Large-scale, 
centralized, bureaucratic organizations have come to play an increas- 
ingly important role in decisions affecting the community. 

Serious- communications problems have arisen in many communities. 
Generally, peonle may be" well informed about what is going on, but 
difficulty in getting specific current information about 
community, neighborhood, or school affairs. This is particularly 
true in the new communities growing up on the fringes of older ones. 

Serious conflicts in attitudes and values have developed. People 
holding different attitudes' towrard labor and labor unions; toward 
government and political parties; toward racial, religious, and 
ethnic groups; and other basic attitudes and values are in contention 
and occasionally in conflict. Methods long used by some gi*oups to 
work toward their ends are shifting. For example, some farm organi- 
zations have adopted or seem to be adopting the techniques and methods 
of organized labor in order to gain a fair price for the commodities 
'they produce. The recent doctors ' strike in Saskatchewan and a school 
teachers' strike in New York City further illustrate the trend. 

The metropolitan area is emerging as a major new unit in our society 
which has not yet developed and made stable a3.1 elements of a system, 
ut which is blueing our ability to discern community at the local 
level. The proliferation of cities, towns, and villages -in the same 
me ropolitan area increases the difficulty in defining community in 
metropolitan areas, 

\ 

Several results of current forces operating in our society interlock 
to pose espcially grave problems for many of the older cities. These 
nclude: the concentration of lower income and minority groups in 

the decaying portions of the inner city; the development of single 

suburbs; the division of political party 
affiliation along the boundary line separating city and suburbs. 
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18. The development of national systems in business and industry, labor, 
the mass media, and other activities poses grave problems for community 
integration and self-control. 

19. The development of a mass society within which national systems are 
not subject to control by the local community, tends to replace local 
culture and unique characteristics with patterns and forms in many 
fields that originate in only one or two centers (New York, Los 
Angeles, etc.) 

20. The ability to establish and maintain linkages among various specializa- 

tions and systems has become more difficult as the number of speciali- 
zations increases, the scope and complexity of systems increase, and 
the rate of change accelerates. 

21. Automation and accompanying changes in our society are generating an 
increasing need for continuing education. The continuing educational 
need is geared not only to vocational training issues but to the entire 
range of needs of a changing society. It affects the entire public 

school system as well as the specialized educational services in the 
community. 

22. Industrialization and urbanization are bringing our society into closer 
relations with the developing nations of the world and underlining the 
increasing interdependence of all societies and people in the modern 
world. 



II. The Community — A Social System 

A. What is a community? The problem of definition. 

1. Although there is no general accepted definition of community, 
for practical purposes we may characterize it as a group of 
people who have a sense of common identification through their 
development and/or joint use of some institutions and a physical 
environment. 

The “sense of belonging” Implies some kind of commitment to 
the community, a kind of “emotional investment,*’ an identifi- 
cation. It implies also that under certain conditions the 
community can command the loyalties and the support of its 
members. In a sense, the ability to act on its common problems, 

2. The important parts of this rather rough definition are: 

a. People and their patterned relations 

b. A network of institutions and organizations 

c. Space. 









3. 4n illustration — Crestwood Heights 1/ 

Although Crestwood Heists is officially a separate" municipa- 
lity within a greater metropolitan area, it is also something 
else. It exists as a community because of the relationships 
that exist among people — relationships revealed in the 
functioning of the institutions which they have created: 
family^ school, church, tommunity center, club, association, 
summer camp, and other i7*ore peripheral Institutions euid 
services. 

This complex network of human relationships which the 
community exists from the viewpoint of the participants for a 
definite purpose. In Crestwood Heights the major institutional 
focus is upon child-rearing. How is a Crestwood Heights adult 
to be made? How will he grow and mature into manhood and 
womanhood? What ideals are to be placed before him? ^Vhat are 
the pressures to be laid upon him for conformity? What are 
the obstacles to orderly, pi’sdictable growth? What are to be 
the stages of maturation? What is to be understood by 
•'maturity" itself, and how is it finally to be achieved? Here 
are eminent local preoccupations. 

B. The community as a social system. 

1. The concept of the social system is helpful in understanding 
organizations, groups, and the community. It gets at the 
totality and at the same time stresses certain basic 
elements and processes. 

a. System is observable, if one looks closely — that is, 
patterns of behavior and interaction ^ 

b. One also observes that human systems have these 
characteristics : 

1) Unity or cohesion 

2 ) Boundaries 

3) Resistance to external forces 
U) Continuity through time. 



1/ Seeley, John R.j Sim, Alexander; and Loosely, W.E.} Crestwood Heights: A 

Suburban Life . New York: Basic Books, Inc., 

^956. See the first few pages for a concept of and approach to the 
study of community. 



2. Elements of social systems, 2/ 

a. The basic elements of organization are the same as in 
any other social system: 

1) Common body of values, beliefs, sentiments — criteria 
which determine a choice of ends and means. 

2) Goals — ends toward which behavior is directed* 

3) Norms • standards — > expected and prescribed ways of 
acting in relation to the goals. 

U) Position-roles — behavior expected of individuals 
in given situations. 

5) Status — ordering or ranking of Individuals. 

6) Power-authority — ability or right to influence 
the behavior of people. 

7) Sanctions — patterns of rewards and punishment which 
encourage behavior that conforms to the norms. 

C. Processes in social systems. 

In addition to these elements there are a number of processes 
at work. These processes mesh, stabilize, and alter relationships 
between the elements through time and give the system a 
dynamic functioning continuity. Among the more, important 
processes are: 

1. Communication 

2. Socialization 

3. Problem solving, including decision making 
li. Systemic linkage 

Evaluation 

6. Boundary maintenance. 

D. The character of the system — the individuality of community. 

1. Community comes into being in the acceptance of common or 
like definitions in situations that confront people in living, 
working, and playing. A social system emerges. 

2. The building up of these definitions gives content to the 
elements of this system. 



2/ Loomis, Charles P« Social Systems — Essays on their Persistence and 
Change . Princeton: fi. Van Nostrand Company, Inc,, I960, 3U9 pp. This is 

ihe best analysis available of elements and processes in social systems. 
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3. The content and patterning of thene denents and the 
nature of the processes^ such as connunication and 
problem solvinf, in turn e±ve a certain unioueness^ 
a character^ and individuality to the coniminlty 

U. The case of communities ”x” and ”y" — an illustration 
of the consequences of different value orientations. 3/ 



a. Communities "x” and "y" are adjacent and competing 
communities similar in geography, resources, and 
demographic characteristics of their population, such 
as age, ethnic background, occupation. From 1600 
to 1811 they were part of the same town, but they 
separated in 1811 due to basic differences in values 
or things thought to be in^)ortant. 



b. Some differences in "x” and "y" in the 1950 *S! 



"x” "y” 

1) Controled sardine 

industry in state. 

2) "x"»ers owned three or four 
sardine factories in "y"; 

also owned fish meal factory 

in "y”; owned ferry between 
"x" and "y”. 



3) Public>owned electric 
plant and water works. 



Private-owned electric 
plant and water works. 



U) Used little WPA money. 



Used about ten times as 
much WPA money as "x”. 



^ 5) Seems less prosperous; 

smaller houses than "y”j 
no library; tiny town 
hall; ramshackle high 
school. 



Seems more prosperous; 
big houses; brick library 
high school, and city hall. 



3/ Du Hors, Richard. 

” England Communities 
pp. 207-217. 



"Persistence and Change in Local Values in Two New 
• Rural Sociology . Vol. 17, September 1952. 
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Sonte other differences: 



1) Reaction to debt, "x***ers* reaction to debt has been 
to pay It off as soon as possible, "y" has ref^ded 
and refunded Its debt even in prosperous tines to 
avoid or postpone cuttlnr doun various public 
services. 

2) Public services and public expenditures , "y" has 
appropriate money for more different public services 
and for a higher quality of services. Of some 16 
types of public service^ ”y" appropriated ‘money .-be- 
fore ”x" for 12 of these services. Differences 
exist not only in services but in the way they have 
been provided, "x”, in providing water and power^ 
argued (a) that the money for such projects should 
be raised at home by selling public bonds to private 
Investors j (b) that the profits should be kept at 
home, "x" then set up and managed the enterprise. 

*'y" subsidized private gas, electric, and water 
companies out of tax funds, but would not itself 
set up and manage such a service. 

*'y" spends public money to attract other businesses. 
Public funds have been invested in hotel and rail- 
road pro.jects. "x” will invest public funds only 
when there is public management. 

3) The railroad , "x" refused te subsidize the railroad. 
Local people still say the refusal was due to fear 
that the railroad would bring new values and new 
ideas. "y”favored the railroad for this reason, 

U) Education . *'y" has stressed real concern over its 
school system. It places high value on education. 

It has turned out regionally and nationally 
recognized historians, artists, and writers. Dif- 
ferences in attitudes toward education are indicated 
in that "x” has a domestic science teacher in their 
school, but no music teacher, "y" has a music 
teacher, but no domestic science teacher, 

5) Community celebrations . Both communities have ex- 
perienced pressures to have community celebrations, 
such as the Fourth of July, to attract trade. ”x" 
has opposed such celebrations because of liquor and 
conduct opposed to the community's values, "y", on 
the other hand, has gone ail out. It wants to make 
its Fourth of July celebration a kind of llardi Gras 
of the North, 

6) Change . The things said above and much other 
evidence indicate "x" resists change, "y" accepts 
and promotes it whether in public services or in 



things 9 such as comrenlences in the heme or changes 
in the way of doing business. 

d. One could go on, but this gives us a picture and points 
out the critical nature of values in the total social 
system. After years of study, the value system of *'y” 
has shown an emphasis on consumptive spending; while 
'*x'**s values have shown an emphasis on saving and 
profit-producing capital investments, ”y"»s constella- 
tion of values included high respect for education, 
the arts, and learning. In the extreme, one may say 
its community values do involve a measure of irres- 
ponsible hedonism. »x'"s values, on the other hand, 
included a high sense of responsibility of community 
and financial stability. At the worst, these values 
involved a narrowness identified with Puritanism in 
popular thinking. 

^i^^®^®nces between the system of organization and community. 

1, The community is a system of systems, and includes organiza- 
tions within it, 

2, The coranunity is not. structurally and functionally centralized 
in the same sense as formal organization, 

3, The community is implicit in nature — organizations tend to 

e explicit. The goals, roles, etc,, of organizations are 
written doim in constitutions, by-laws, job descriptions, 
tables of organization, etc. 

The problem of compatibility between systems. 

1* The distinctive patterns of elements such as goals, values, 
roles in communities are likely to be different, or may 
be different, from those of particular groups and organizations, 

2, Significant instances of -incompatibility are observed between 
orga^zations and communities as totalities and also between 
important elements in organizations and communities such as 
goals and power: 

a. Differences between local and extra-local (state, regional, 
metropolitan, or national levels of organization) 

b. Lack of public understanding and support, membership apathy, 

and inaifference ^ r 

c. Lack of cooperation (between professional staff and 
"volunteers”) . 

d. ineffective communication 

e. Difficulty in recruiting and holding leadership. 
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FOWER AND ITS USES IN THE COMMDNITY 

OBJECTIVES ; 

To examine concepts of the nature of pover* 

2. To review theories about its distribution and operation in the 
community. 

^ review forces that change the power structure. 

WAYS OF LOOKING AT POWER ; 

• 4 ' 

1. Authority — the legitimate right to influence the behavior of others 
inhere it in a position. 

2. Influence ~ the actual or potential capacity to affect the behavior 
of others through control of allocation and use of resources, re- 
wards^ and punishment j ma^/' be constructive or coercive. 

Influe ntials may be of two types ; 1) the top Influentials are persons 
from whom particular members are drawn into various systems of power 
relations according to the issue at stake. Second-line managers, etow 
2) influentials are the leaders among the top Influentials, i.e. , 
those who appear in relation to several issues ~ or decisions. 

Capacity to Influence Decision Making is viewed as the essence of 
pwer in the community — as contrasted with social prominence, reputa- 
tion, or position, which may be "decision-facilitating" influences, 
or help legitimize decisions. 

POWER^ must be viewed as a function of the person, and as a function of a 
social system. 



must be channeled through organization or part of a sub-system. 

Power is expressed in concrete acts: to work on committees or. not; to 

accept leadership or not; to support or oppose propositions or not; to 
contribute or withhold funds. 

exercised continuously in the community to maintain arrangements, 
to prevent the rise of issues, to resist change. It is sharply focused 
when the established relationships are challenged, when position or 
allocation of resources must be defined. 

One definition; "Power is the chance of a man or a number of men to 
realize their own will in a communal action against the restraint of 
others participating in the action."^ 

TYPES OF POkTSR 



Reward — ability to reward 
Coercive — ability to punish, coerce 
.Expertness — knowledge, skill, etc. 

Referent — people refer to - defer to 
Legitimate — right to influence - authority. 

1 

Gerth and Mills. From Max Webe r; Essa.ys in Sociology. New York- 
Oxford University Press, 191*6, p, 190. ^ 
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THE STRUCTURE OF POJER 
1. As a single pyramid system 




Separate pyramids in a multi-pyramid 
system tend to be content- or issue- 
oriented. Sociometric analysis nay 
show a decision maker in more than 
one of the pyramids, and a 
"facilitator,” too — but not suf- 
ficiently concentrated as to foitn a 
single pyramid. 

Decision facilitators may contribute to the decision by supplying data, by 
creating "climate" and conditions for decision making, and by helping to legi- 
timize the decision. This distinction between the roles of decision makers and 
facilitators in many respects is similar to the division of labor between boards 
and policy-making committees in voluntary organizations and the staffs of the 
organization. Staffs tend to be decision facilitators, and directors and 
coiranitteemen tend to be decision makers. Also, within staffs there is a role 
distinction that places ^ome closer to the decision-making process (boards, etc.); 
while the others remain almost exclusively in a decision-facilitating role. 

ANALYSIS OF POWER 

Some of the methods by which power can be examined are: 

- Panels of knowledgeable people to help identify 

- Organizational membership lists 

- Interviews with those thought to have influence — why they work with 
and their ideas about persons with power 

- Analysis of specific community decisions on issues to see who made them 
or influenced them 

- . Organizational decisions to sec who was involved • 

- Observation 

- Sociometric analysis of contacts and interactions 

- Study of pyramids of power and their relations with one another. 
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^ons who appear in the power structure may be classified in such tenns as 



authorities elected or appointed to offices in 
to be tne upwardly mobUe from ethnic, lower socio- 
economic groups^ and long-time residents. 

2. I^ate Sector -- the technical or managerial specialists, such as 
pjQTslclans, attorneys, and the top managers of middle- 

be Vi^ibUe ^ """" 

^a«mfST!r "*he old family aristocracy and the newer industrial 

rno,JlinB 4 '* **®Ported to be united and "derailing rapport and 

sect^ local goTOrnment. Ottier professional and organizational 

gt^. for several cities of varying sizes 
bnslS^ri»^ % tofj> concentraHm of ^ and key influentlals in the 

I®?* occupSiSonal i??as, with the proportion 

hey provided, are shown In the accompanying table. 



raOPORTION OF LEADERS IN EACH OCCUPATTQWAT. AREA 



Occupational 

Categories 

'Vslness 

Government 

Professions 

Education 

C omniunic ati on 

Labor 

Eellglon 

Welfare and Cultural 
Society and Wealth 
Agriculture 



Totals 



Top Influentlals 
(N»ij26) 10 cities 

13 

10 

5 

5 

h 

h 

3 

1 

IDT~ 



Key Influentlals 
(N»132) 11 cities 

63 % 

11 

7 

5 

7 

1 

3 

2 

2 

, I0T“ 



fr ®L®lv Metropolitan Decision Making. Universitv 
College Publications, No. 28, " ^yrabuse University, gyracS e, N. Y. 

in El!vIn”com™nil|-f^;^ "Institutional and Occupational Representatives 

vTirfuTSlZ prKi' ^5!Si=5n_Sc^olo^^^ 
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The heavy concentrations in the business sector include the new "professional” 
managers in business and industry in spite of their high mobility. 

GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT POWER AND ITS USE 

1* The exercise of power is a necessary function in organizations and 
communities. . 

2. Power (and leadership) functions within the limitations of the 
organization or community. 

3« Power is a relatively constant factor, and policies and programs are 
influenced by the exorcise of power. 

ii. Shifts in power among organizations and groups with'n the community 
affect the total community. 

The power of an individual must be channeled through some group or 
organization to be of maximal effectiveness. If it is so channeled 
an individual may have more power than he thinks he has. It is always 
difficult for him to know how much power he has. 

a. The community is a small unit of organized power relationships in 
idiich individuals can operate. 

b. The democratic pattern offers the maximum assurance of the individual 
having a voice in policy and program development and implementation. 
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MI ROLE IN THE COMMUNITT 



In a sense we never see the community but only the outward evidences of 
community effort - in the slums or lack of slums, the way traffic is handled, 
the kinds of schools built, etc-. ”Comraunity” as we are concerned with it 
here is the network of human interaction thirough which communities are built. 
This makes it Important for us as members of this human interaction network 
to ask — 

Who am I in the community? 

In this session we look at roles -• my role, my multiple roles, in working 
in the community. We can locate these roles along certain dimensions. 

The concept of role « If we did not share e^ectations about how we should 
behave in given positions, we probably could not have, organizations or corninu** 
nities. Roles may be defined as a set of commonly understood and accepted 
expectations. If we filled only roles which were in sympathy or accord with 
our personality, we would not have so many role problems. And if the various 
roles we play were consistent with each other, we would have less conflict 
about the roles we play. But what is the situation? 

We may personally lean toward democracy but find ourselves in roles where 
others ejqpect us to be firmly authoritarian (or the converse). 

And we may fill numbers of roles with each making contradictory demands. (A 
lab participant once listed 23 roles he filled. His reaction was, God. No 
wonder I*m conflicted.”) 

As people working in communities where we are trying to motivate others to do 
things, we have not only to deal with our own role conflicts but also the 
role conflicts of others. A community volunteer is many things besides being 
a chairman of a committee. He is surrounded by ’’invisible committees” personl** 
fying demands of different roles he plays. The concept of roles and of poten» 
tial role conflict is important in community work. 

Some sources of difficulty in filling roles 

1. We may be dissatisfied with what others expect of us. (Sometimes we 
accept this but grow 'frustrated. Sometimes we fight to change. And 
as a result we have people like Ghandi or we have Freedom Riders or we 
have rebels against the accepted order. ) 

2. We may play two roles that make conflicting demands. (The community may 
expect Daddy to play- with Johnny but at the same time expect him to spend 
all his spare time on community activities. Or the demands of making 

a living may come in conflict with religious or ethical demands. Or a 
mother may be expected to help make the living but still bake cookies 
as grandmother did. ) 

3» We may disagree with others as to what role behavior should be. (Parents 
may have one set of expectations for teen-age daughter and her contempo- 
raries another set. ) 
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ii» We may be in inner conflict as to what role we want to take* (We may 
want to be a "good fellow" but also to be a strong leader* ) 

5* Conditions may change and make role expectations inappropriate. (Paternal- 
istic management may no longer suit social conditions.) 

6. We may make it difficult for people to get ou.t of familiar roles even 
when their abilities or training or desires may make other roles possible. 
(Children may find it difficult to convince parents th^ are growing up* 

New members may find it difficult to convince oldtimers that they can be 
useful in significant roles.) 

7* Roles may not <3 clearly defined. Or communications about roles may not 

be effective. (Newcomers may make initial mistakes it is difficult to 
overcome. ) 

8* The influence or power inherent in a role may not be clear. (We may 
underestimate power - or overestimate it* ) 

Md so forth. (For longer discussion of role difficulties, see Howard 

Ba»ragartel»s "The Concept of Role" in THE PLANNING OF CHANGE to- Benne, Bennis. 
and Chin;) ^ » 3 





dimensions for Defining Roles 

In small group sessions we may want to develop different sets of dimensions. 
Here are a few dimensions we may want to consider as we consider Who am I. 

1* Professional or volunteer status 

Most of us here are professionals in some sense in community work. Some 
of us turned professional after years of hard ^^uccessful work as volunteers. 
Most of us are both volunteers and professionals in different situations. 

We may be staff in one organization, board member in another, etc. 

Most of us are aware of the potential conflict between these roles and of 
the need to link the two. This is particularly important in our culture 
where on the one hand we value highly volunteerism and on the other we 
have complex problems demanding highly trained professional competence. 

2. Focus of work - specific community problem or broad general community 
building or in^rovement 

Some of us are here because of roles related to some primary interest - 
urban renewal., or mental health, or school improvement, or intergroup 
relations, or youth problems, or the aging. Others of us are broadly 
concerned with the community in many inter-related aspects. 

3* Duration of service 



S^e of us may be here because we seek help in new roles. Others have 
pl^ed present role over many years. Maybe our concern is in reassesslnc 
this role, or taking a new look at needed skills. 
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Influence - Settle of us may have title to influence^whlle we know that in 
fact influence is lodged elsewhere* Others of us may have actual 
influence without title* 

5. Decision-making - We may participate actively in decisions affecting the 
work we do or decisions may be made elsewhere - at headquarters^ or in some 
other office, or by external forces. We may make the little decisions 
while someone else makes the big ones — or the converse. 



Assumptions about human behavior and values held which affect role behavior 

For example, we may accept the carrot-and-stick approach as the way to 
organize for action. First you hold out some tangible reward and if this 
doesn’t work you whack the worker. 

Men work for concrete rewards. The higher or different order of needs (for 
belonging, for serving, for being creative, for expressing one's self, for 
being recognized, for achieving ) are unimportant. We may act out this assumption. 

Tet there is research today that indicates that the higher motives are even 
more responsible for behavior than the lower order of needs. This is particu- 
larly true in our culture where we have largely succeeded in meeting the 
lower survival needs. Studies (at University of Michigan) of business and 
industry find the higher needs of critical importance. The same studies have 
looked at voluntary organizations and find that when the economic motive is 
removed or made less important, the higher needs become even more important 
in motivating action. 

At issue here is how successful we are - how successful we can be in given 
conditions - in making our values explicit in action. This“means in the roles ' 
we play in the community". This is important if we believe that mental health 
depends in part on congruence between what we profess to believe and what we do. 

We are concerned here with community action choice points. The roles we 
play, the values we express, the goals we set, the assumptions we make, operate 
in making these choices. These choices -• taken along with the potential of 
the roles we fill - determine how we organize for action, how widely we 
share responsibility, how ready we are to use new talent, how willing we 
are to risk people's responsiveness. 
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GRID CHART ON ROLE DIMENSIONS 






VOLUNTEER 


FRQFESStOiUL 


OTHER 


Type of organ. 


Specific 

problem 

oriented 


General 

problem 

oriented 


Specific General 
problem px^blem 
oriented oriented 




Local - public 








. 



Local - private 




Non local - public 


• 


Non local •* private 





Influence ; 

Organizational 

Positi on; 

Sigh 



Medium 



Low 



Actua l; 

5gh 



Medium 



Low 



Involvement in 
Decision making ; 

Great 



Modest 



Little 



Length of 
Serv ice; 

Long-standing 



Not so long 



Very recent 
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THE DYNAMICS OF COMMUNITY CHANGE ANALYSIS 

I« A community is an implicit and often vague system of allocation of roles, 
resources, and rewards in an attempt to meet the needs of a collection 
of people. 

1* Because it is implicit . and vague (like a T group) rather than explicit 
and codified (like a military post), a community presents a frustrating 
picture to an outsider. 






a. With fast migration, there are more and more newcomers and more 
and more vagueness. 

b. The individual may be quite dissatisfied with the allocation of 
roles, resources, or rewards, but may find the organization very 
vague about how such allocations are made. 

2. Because the availability of resources is constantly changing— new 
people, new ideas, new objects, new skills, new feelings— the 
community social organization is constantly changing in iresponse 
to the felt needs or demands for such resources. The underlying 
forces for change are felt needs— real or unreal. 

II. The first step in community change analysis is the identification of the 
changes currently in progress. 

1. How were resources allocated five, ten years ago as compared to now? 
Formally? Informally? Functionally? 

a. Change in allocation of people to community occupations? The 
felt needs underlying? 

b* Change in allocation of objects to persona aud groups? The felt 
needs underlying? 

0. Change in new ideas introduced and change in their availability 
to persons and groups? The felt needs underlying? 

d. Change skills available and allocated? 

The felt needs? 

e. Change in feelings about the community organization and their 
availability to persons and groups. 

2. How are roles allocated now as compared to five, ten years ago? 
Formally? Informally? Functionally? 

a. Decision making roles? 

b. Disciplinary roles? 

c. Prestige roles? 

d. Leadership roles? 

e. Socialization roles? 

3* How are rewards allocated now compared to five, ten years ago? 

a. Money? 

b. Property? 

c. Prestige? 

d. Respect? i 

e. Loyalty? / 



1|« Vhat people or groups have attempted to guide, nodiiy, or stimulate 
the current changes? How were their roles, resources, and rewards 
affected? 

Have the changes increased the driving forces toward change or reduced the 
restraining forces against change? 

Planned change involves Intervention into the ongoing process of 
comirtunity’ change. 

1. Resistance is not .just to change-- it is resistance to modifying' 
current 'Change. 

2* Change which is perceived as bringing about more gratifying new alloca- 
tions of roles, resources, and rewards to an Individual or a group 
is seldom resisted ly that particular individual or grotq). 

3* The change agent can reduce restraining forces if he can enter the 
system at a point at which the proposed change in resource, role, and 
rewai'd allocation is most gratifying to the persons or groups involved. 

The mere analysis of the community changes and certainly the proposal of 
change int^uces new resources (people, objects, ideas, skills, feelings), 
new roles (at least the change agent role and new rewards (at least the 
support of, or attack on, the proposal). 

Wien one undertakes to intervene into an ocgoing social process, he ought 
to learn as much as he can about what is already going on. 



ANAtrSIS OF COMMUNITY CHANGE 

In today’s world changes are occurring at a rapid rate. Technological 
devdopments and population ei^anslons are requiring almost continuous 
examination of the means whereby comnunities identify and solve a broad 
range of problems. 

1. The ever-shifting situation poses dangers as well as opportunities; 
a. Among the dangers we may list such things as: 

(1) The real or 'imagined disenfranchisement cf larger and 
larger segments of our citizens who no longer feel in touch 
with the sources of power, influence, and decision making 

(2) Piecemeal problem-solving which may sacrifice or interfere 
with effective procedures and resources in related areas 

(3) Development of action programs based on inadequate knowledge 
of relevant facts, especially those facts having "to do 
with peoples* needs, attitudes, and feelings 

(li) Inadvertent destruction o f well-established problem-solving 
and coordinating structures without their replacement by 
other suitable means 
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b* Among the opportunities we may list such things as: 

(1) The possible enlargement, of participation of groups in the 
population i^ose needs in the past were not determined, 
and whose resources were not used 

(2) The Invention of new means for citizen participation by 
the use of improved technologies in mass coominication and 
in human relations areas 

(3) A coordinated attempt to deal with major or underlying factors, 
rather than reliance upon piecemeal approaches 

(1*) Experimentation with improved structures and procedures for 
community coordination and problem solving 

2* In short, we are already in an exciting new era where, because of tte 
necessity to deal with continuous change and because of Improved 
technical skills^ it becomes possible to establish improved skills 
for developing planned change . 

a. Ihplanned change: Changes which are spontaneous or fortuitous, 
rather than planned attempts to initiate, to innovate, or move 
towards defined objectives 

Examples : a) A rising birth rate, lowered death rate, or influx 
of newcomers may bring about many changes, mostly of the unplanned 
variety 

b) A business concern moves into the community, shuts 
down an operation, or expands into new lines-- on its own initiative. 
This results in many and often far reaching changes in the com- 
munity. There is no conscious and deliberate decision by the com- 
munity. 

b, Hanned change : Changes which are based upon conscious deliberate 

decisions to accomplish certain objectives. 

Samples ; a) A .crisis, like a flood, may require coordinated 
planning and action. 

b) One or more citizens identify a special need or 
problem they face (e.g. parents of retarded children) and seek to 
mobilize existing resources or enlist support for new programs. 

c) A professional worker observes a need or possibili- 
1y for change (sometimes because new knowledge, skills, or finan- 
cial resources are available) - e.g. encouragement of local plan- 
ning for county-wide development programs in depressed areas. 

II. Efforts towards orderly change to meet and anticipate new conditions, how- 
ever, are often met by impassioned opposition or apathy. How can we 
account for this^ 




1. The era of rspid change produces uncertainty, tension, and a sense of 
citizen impotence . This may be manifested by: 

a. apathy 

b. suspicion and mistrust between groups 

c. polarization of issues, divisions into warring camps, and overly 
Intense investment of feelings where citizen control becomes 
possible 
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2« Reslstanoe. Freud discovered that even distreeeed individuals^ seeking 
help, resisted the therapist's efforts to analyse the problem. 

a. Resistance to change of individuals and groups in oonmunitles is 
not wholly irrational. It "makes sense" psychologically as a means 
of avoiding threat to individual or groups It nay promote sense of 
(1) stability;^ (2) worth; (3) effectiveness* 

b* Resistance to change, therefore, is part of a coiiq;>lex set of forces 
tending to maintain any current situation. 

III. As we must txy to understand the factors Involved in maintaining status quo 
and in inducing change, it is helpful to have some framework whereby we can 
begin to look at the interpl^ of forces . This discussion focusses our 
attention on two ways of l^ldng at the forces Involved in planned change. 
The first is a way of viewing the dynamic field of forces which acts to 
maintaHtTa situation at a point in time; the second is a way of viewing 
the interplay of people involved in a change situation over time, looking 
at the actions of people in terms of their informal social roles as they 
relate to change. 




IV. The status quo can be viewed as a dynamic balance or equilibrium between 
opposing forces. 

1. Driving forces working toward a certain objective 

2. Restraining forces working toward opposing goals or otherwise working 
against movement toward the objective 

V. Examples for analysis: Forces involved in maintaining a majority of 

citizens opposed to fluoridation (analyzed from both pro and anti- 
fluoridation points of view) 

1. Forces may be derived from various sources* 

a. Personal needs and motivations 

b. Role disagreements, conflicts, and confusions 

c. Value differences 

d. Communication blocks or other problems 

e. Problems of power and influence 

f. Interorganizational or intergroup conflicts and competition 

VI. The logic of the force field model suggests three change strategies: 

1. Increasing driving forces 




2. Decreasing restraining forces 

3. Combination of both 
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VH, Shifting patterns of driving and restraining forces are reflected function- 
ally in the ways in which individuals and groups relate to the changing 
situation 

1. Informal change roles - patterned behaviors in relation to the change 

process over tine - 

a« Innovators - those permitted to express dissatisfaction with some 
aspect of status quo 

b. Experimenters - those able to risk trying out new ideas 

c. iUiapters - those in a position to reconcile the change with basic 
community needs and values 

d. Defenders - those who force critical appraisal of innovations 

resisting change 

e. Facilitators - those able to mediate^ reconcile opposing caIl^>Sf 
get necessazy facts, assess community needs, act as communication 
channels etc. 

2. Some Important a8sunq>tions of the informal change role notion: 

a. "Selection” of individuals for the roles is a function of in- 
dividual's needs and place in the coiranunity. 

b. All the roles are needed for orderly, planned change to occur. 

c. Some kind of community sanction is needed for the successful 
playing out of any of the change roles. 

d. We all may pley different roles on different occasions* 



Suggested Readings for 
Analysis of Community Change 

Cartwright. D, , "Achieving Change in People J* Human Relations, h, 1957 1 

381-392. 

Jenkins, D., 'Force Field Analysis Applied to a School Situation In Benne* & 
Muntyan (Eis), Relations in Curriculum Change New York: Diyden 

Press, 1951, P. 1*1-52. 

Lippitt, R., Watson, J. Westley, B,, The Dyn ^ics of Planned Change. 

New York: Harcourt, Bra ‘ Co., 1958. (Chapters 1, 2, and 3,) 

North Central Rural Sociology Committee, Adopters of New Farm ^eas. 

North Central Regional Bulletin, Michigan Stat^ feversity, '^ct. , 1961. 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN COMMUNITY ACTION 



In any problem-solving model. Mg*"* priority should be given to fact- 
finding leading to an assessment or diagnosis as the basis for action. 

During this lab we are concerned repeatedly with the factors to be taken 
into account in developing a diagnosis. We also have opened up the possibility 
of using certain methods for checking progress and planning future action along 
the way. 



Examples: 



!)■ Problem statement questionnaires at the beginning and 
end of the experience 

2) Rating scales focussing on components of a community 
problem 

3) Post meeting reaction sheets 
U) i'ne ubserver role ' 

Evaluation through pooling the data of participant- 
observers 

6) Use of feedback 

7) Use of tape recorders 



As we work in communities it is equally important 
apply appropriate methods for getting at three things: 



that we develop and 



1) The right questions which need to be asked (that is, those questions 
which are appropriate at each of the choice points in a community 
action situation, ) 

2) The facts which are needed if we are to understand the factors at work 

3) The assessment of the action implications of these facts 



There are a variety of methods for doing such research in the community. 

We are limited primarily by two factors: a. The time we are willing or able 

to give to evaluation; b. Our own inventiveness. We are able to draw upon a 
number of approaches which have proved useful in a> variety of situations: 

1) Individual interviews - either broad, open-ended in nature or highly 
specific and structured 

2) Group interviews - which may be carried on with ad-hoc groups in 
order to make it possible for one person to stimulate another *s 
thinking - or which may be carried on over a period of time with 
the same group chosen for its relevance to the problem and which 
meets as a kind of "reaction panel" 

3) Questionnaires designed for specific purposes, for example, the use 

of post-meeting reaction sheets following public meetings or committee 
sessions; and the use of opinion surveys, which are often technical 
and may require the help of professionals in the field (e.g. The U. . 
of Washington Community Development Division has made good use ot\ 
the expertise of public opinion researchers, ) 

U) Simple rating scales and check sheets which can be filled out quickly 
and without much briefing by large numbers of people, (e.g. The Mial 
Scoreboard and Comparator) 

5) The use of group observers (e.g. at large meetings, meetings of 
public bodies, etc. ) in situations where those observed can be 
helped to understand and accept the value to the community of such 
a process 
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6) The U86 of available data from p ublic r ecords, census material, 
pIaSuierarinaps^^tcrn!e!^rTnrIIent^^ made use of 

maps in planning its educational program. The question was whether 
to place major reliance upon women* s clubs, the schools, or special 
neighborhood meetings. As part of its assessment it mapped the 
distribution in the coiwnunity of the members and leaders of the major 
women* s organizations.) 

The community action model presented in an earlier theory session consists 
of a number of steps, the last of which is Evaluation. The kind of "action 
research" we have been discussing has relevance, however, for each step* 
Diagrammatically, we think of research as a spiral and feed-back 
process at each step along the way, with the final evaluation 
step as being a larger spiral which feeds back to the total action 
sequence. 

Ejcamples of research at the various phases of the action model which might 
be relevant: 1. Convergence— open-ended interviews to determine most im- 

portant concerns of certain individuals and groups; 2. Initiation - adrainistra-’ 
tion of the Scoreboard to pin down priorities of perceived community needs 
in major segments of the population; 3. Legitimation— study of organizational 
goals to determine points at which goals may be held in common; Action 
execution— setting of goals and criteria so that it will be possible to assess 
degree of success along the way, and using post-meeting reaction sheets or 
reaction panel approach; 5* Evaluation— careful consideration by those in- 
volved of the steps which have been taken and possible implications for the 
future, perhaps using well developed questionnaires and interviews. 

There are a number of problems and pitfalls involved in carrying on com- 
munity action research, some of which are: 

Questions may not be carefully thought out and worded. 

Comparable information may not be gathered. 

Relevant groups may not be tapped (e.g. administering questionnaires 
only to those present at a meeting. ). 

Relevant information may not be given to those whose opinions are 
sought, (e.g. A Co-op whose ’r-=mbers were asked to accept or reject 
a trading stamp plan without h‘i'i.ng relevant information about the 
finances of the business.). 

Research results may not be made available to relevant groups in a 
way they can use it. (Examples of successful "feedback"; Bennls 
use of human relations training as part of research reporting to 
OPD nurses; Poston* s feedback in a toim-wide meeting of information 
highlighting mutual mistrust. ). 

In order to avoid some of the above pitfalls, as well as others, many 
workers seek to stimulate community self-study : the process whereby inter- 

ested citizens (often with professional consultation and guidance j carry out 
their own fact-finding and study of resources, needs, and attitudes within 
their own community . 

Through community self-study: 

a. The planners are required to critically examine areas where 
information is needed, thus sharpening up the understanding 
of basic objectives. 

b. Other participants gain understanding of the problem. 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(li) 



( 5 ) 
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c. Those doing the study develop an investment in the problmn 
and the meaning of the research results. 

d* The "feedback** piwblem is greatly lessened. 

6i. There is greater commitment to the solution of the problem 
and, therefore, often less difficulty in implementing desired 
action. 

Such community self-study sometimes results in a recognition of the need 
for more thorough and precise professional research, the results of which 
may then be more acceptable and better used. 

Ifowever, it is clear by now that self-study is no panacea; it does not 
guarantee that community action will result. Much attention must be paid to 
the ways in which the research is related to an over-all action plan at every 
step a long the way. 



So me references : 

Mlal, Curtis and Dorotby (Editors). Our Community. New York; New York 
University Press. 19^. 

Poston, Richard, Democracy is You . New York: Harper Brothers. 

Sower, C., et. al. Community Involvement. Glencoe. Illinoisi The Free Press 
1957. 

Warren, Roland. Studying Your Community. New York: Hussell Sage, 1955. 
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FRCBLEM ANALYSIS 



Introduction 

The Problem Analysis group Is one of the primary units in the Community 
Leadership Training Laboratory* These sessions will be very different in their 
methods and from the sensitivity training (ST) group* The learning goals and 
the anticipated outcomes^ while different in many respects^ will overlap and be 
mutually supportive* 

The Problem Analysis sessions are designed to provide opportunities to 
identify and analyze the kinds of community problems we face in our respective 
Jobs, to relate theory to these problems, and to experiment with various ways 
of constructively attacking the problems* 

Each of the sessions will include discussion and review of some materials 
(see Heading Books for Community Leadership Laboratories and for 17th Annual 
Laboratories in Human Relations Training)* There will be opportunity to expert-^ 
ehce and work through the basic ideas and concepts as a total group* This will 
be done generally in the theory sessions* Following the theory sessions, the 
Problem Analysis Groups will work on specific problems which members face at 
home; and around these specific problems, we will bring together ideas, other 
experiences, and research findings to help get some perspective and greater 
skill in what we do* 

The Workbook is designed specifically for the Laboratory but it is hoped 
that participants will find it — or adaptations of it — useful in continuing 
work on organizational and community problems at home* 



The Role of the Trainer 

The trainer will play a very active role in the Problem Analysis sessions. 
He may suggest problems to be worked on* He will set up a procedure for the 
identification and analysis of participants* problems, for the development of 
action alternatives, and for the assessment of the consequences of various 
action-alternatives* The role of the trainer will thus be quite different from 
that in the sensitivity training group* 



About the First Session on Problem Identification 

Objectives: 1) To identify a problem in our own work situation as a 

referent for the work of the Laboratory 

2) To gain practice in problem identification with 
particular emphasis on the prior social situation 

3) To gain practice in the consultant role in helping 
another person begin to define a problem 
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Procedure .; 1) Elaborate on the objectives# 

2) What do we mean by a conmiuriity problem? Tho problem should 
be a significant one currently faced in whatever you do in 
the community. It should be something that concerns you 
and your community. It should be nomethirg that concerns 
you, something that you may like to soo cbs»;;;oO., and scmothlng 
in which you are Involved# It may be a problem in which you 
are involved through an organization, or a committee of which 
you are a member, or through a. council, club, ne.ighborhood 
group, board, etc# The problem sliould ho one that can be 
delimited or reduced to concrete, managoablo proportions# 

Some suggested guide lines will be provided, 

3) Develop triads or three~member teams to work on the task# 

U) Describe the roles of the team members. 

The person with the problem - He is to define his problem, 
getting as much help as he can from the consultant# 

Tte consultant - The consultant is to help the person with 
the problem get an accurate and clear description of it# 

The consultant may use the suggested guide lines for de- 
scribing the problem. He is to be as skillful and as help- 
ful as he can be . 

Recorder - Observer - The recorder-observer is to write down 
a description ol'the problem# At the conclusion of the 
interview he is to re-state the problem as he understands it# 

He should also: 

a) Point out ways in which the interviewer was helpful, 

b) Point out instances where the interviewer was not 
helpful, if such occur. 

If there are points that are not clear, he is to try to get 
them clarified, 

5) Each member of the team of three is to be the person with a 
problem, consultant, and recorder-observer. Each team will 
determine the order in which to work# 

6) Time: Each person will have about twenty minutes to describe 

his problem with the help of' the consultant and the recorder- 
observer, 

. 7) Problem analysis groups reconvene as total group at about 




Recorder-observers give brief description of the problems. 



Trainer summarizes, (He asks for copies of the problem 
descriptions before the group breaks up#) 
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PROBLEM AMikLlSIS 



!• Some Guide Lines for Redefining a Community’ Problem 

' ✓ 

A« Describe the problem in as much detail as possible* (Blank sheets 
are available*) 

1* What does the difficult/ seem to be > the concern - the problem? 



d* Xre there differences in 'goals toward which individuals or groups 
are working in this situation? 



e* What are your feelings about the situation? 



2* What significant events or typical incidents illustrate the problem? 



a* Who does what? 



b* What seems to happen? 



c* In what ways are the things that happen affected by past 
experience? 



a* Who sees this as a problem? 



b. Who is affected by it? 



c* How are they affected? 












3« What la your role in the situation? How are you involved? With 
whan? As you refer to other peoplei specify what the relation* 
ships are between you and them? 



Who seems to support whatever you are trying to do? Why? 
Who seems to oppose you? Why? 



Include a diagram if you feel this would help clarify relationships 



ii. What are you trying to do about the problem? List what you have 
tried to do about it within the past half year or so* 

Include as many specific actions as you can* 



What do you think you might try to do about the problem? List 
what you might try to do within the next half year or so* 

Include as many specific actions as you can* 



6* What other significant factors affect the problem: factors within 
the community, factors outside, Inter-communlty relationships, 
historical factors, etc*? 
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PROBLEM AMALISIS 

II* Some Guide Lines for Clarifying Goals as an Aspect of Problem Definition 

A* The clarification of the goals operative in a situation is an important 
aspect of problem definition* Questions such as the following are 
helpful in further clarifying a problem* 

1* What differences exist in the goals toward which individuals 
and groups are working with reference to this problem? 



a* What seem to be the relevant goals of Individuals in the 
community who are directly affected by the problem? 



■ b* What seem to be the relevant goals of groiqps and organizations - 
in the community that are affected by it? ^ 



. c* What are the relevant goals of other Individuals dr groiq>s 
which are or which would have to be involved in working on 
the problem: 

(1) Those inside the community? 



(2) Those outside the community? 



d* What are your own relevant personal, goals as they relate 
to the problem? 



e* What are the goals of your colleagues or your work group? 

In what ways do they differ from your goals? 
f* What are the relevant goals of your organization? 



(1) In what ways do they differ from those of your 
colleagues or those of your work group? 



. 6 . 




(2) In what ways do they differ from your own? 



2* How would you define: 

a* The imoediate operational goals in the problem situation? 



b. The intermediate or long-range goals operative in this 
situation? 



Do the operational goals grow out of the Intermediate goals? 



c* The broad basic goals that affect the problem? 



Q 

Do the operational and intermediate goals grow out of the 
broad basic goals? 



3- What are the priorities among the operational goals? 






PROBLEM AHALYSIS 



III* Some Guide Lines for Clarifying Norms and Standards as, an Aspect of Problem 
Definition, and as a Basis for Developing an Effective Action Program 

A* What are the relevant norms or standards held by people 
affected by the problem? 



B# What are the relevant norms or standards of groups and organizations 
affected by the problem? 



C« Wha^ are the relevant norms or standards in the coimninity ‘^dilch 
relate to the problem? 



D. What are the relevant norms and standards of groups and organizations 
attempting to do something about, the problem? 



** norms identified above, which ones tend to support action 

on the problem and which ones tend to Impede action? 






Support Action 



Inpede Action 



1* Norms held hy 
people affected 



2* Norms held by groups 
and organizations* 



3* Norms operative in 
the comminity 
as a whole 



In what way could you attempt to modify the norms which tend to impede 
action on the problem? 
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Q 

2* Tour Colleagues 



3. Your Organizations - (especially the administrators of the 
organization) 



F, What are the major role conflicts that you see emerging out of the 
problem in relation to the questions raised above? 



0, In what way could your role be defined in this problem so that: 
1« Conflict would be reduced? 

O 

2« Support would be gained for effective action on the problem? 



H. Another ^y of gaining perspective on one»s roles is by using the 
grid chart on role dimensions . 




o 



• n - 




FRCBLEM ANALYSIS 

I* 

V* Some Guidelines for Clarifying Power , Authority , and Influence as an Aspect 
Prdblem Definition and as a Basis for Developing an Effective Action Program 

A. What influence or authority do you have in relation to groups or 
organizations directly affected by the problem? 

1, Direct Influence or administrative authority: 



2. Indirect influence: 



B, What influence or authority do the individuals or groups affected by 
the problem perceive that you have with reference to it? 

1, Direct influence or authority: 




2* Indirect Influence: 



C, What influence or authority does the community at large perceive that 
you have in relation to this problem? 



D, What authority or Influence do organizations and groups who may also 
be trying to do something about the problem perceive that you have? 

1* Those inside the community: 



2. Those outside the community; 




o 
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E, What authority or influence relevant to the aolution of this problem 
is exerted by: 

1. Colleagues? 



2 • Your organization? 



3* Other groups or organizations? 



h* Other individuals? 



F* How are rele’^a.nt individuals, groups, or organizations with authority 
or influence aligned with reference to the problem? 



Q 



Individual 
groups or 
organizations 


Support 


Oppose 


Jncom* 

nitted 


Relative Influence 


Strong Medium Little 


Strong Medium Little 


High Medium Low 


1 

1. 


V 






• 




1 










2. 






















3. 










1 


i 








„ 


h. 






1 

} 

I 




1 

1 


1 

1 , 












t 




- 1 
1 


1 

1 

1 




1 

i 

1 










6. 










j 


1 

f 

1 

! . ; 











groups, and organizations be encouraged 
to bring their authority or influence to bear on the problem? 




H. 



How can people who believe themselves powerless to affect the decision 
oe involved in a constructive manner? 



o 

ERIC 



* 



ftm 
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FROBIEK ANALYSIS 



VI, Soi^ Guidelines for Clarifying Initia tion and Legitimation as 
Phases of the Socialization Process 



INITIATION 

^ups, or organizations have the ^ially defined 
right to Initiate action for the solution of the prolblen? ^ 



What role and Influence do you have with these individuals and 
organizations? 




initiators able to give their full (1) approval^ 
(2) sponsorship, to the proposed action for the solution 
of the problem? 



1. What appropriate means do the initiators see as available 
for the solution of this problem? 



2, Are these means available as you see it? 



C. Which ideas for action proposed by the initiator may be viewed ast 

1, Compatible with existing definitions of '^community good”? 

■ 

2, Incompatible with existing definitions of "community good”? 










LBGITIMATidN 



o|*ganiza?ions have the socially defined 
right to legit IMze or to give approval to the proposed action for the 
solution of the problem? 



What role and influence do you have with these individuals, arouns. 
or organizations? ' ^ ^ ^ 



Of the potential individuals, groups, and organizations that could 
help legitimize the proposed action, which are likely to be neutral 
or to oppose the action? 



1, What is the basis for their opposition or neutrality? 



2. In what ways does it appear possible to gain support for the 
proposed action from appropriate individuals, groups, and 
organizations? ^ ' 
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PROBLEM ANALYSIS 

Vil, Some Guidelines In Organizing for Action 

Assuming ttet a problem has been identified and defined, that some action 
is proposed, and that some kind of action has been made legitimate in the 
community through appropriate sponsorship, one then confronts the problem 
of organizing for action* At this stage, it is likely that very few 
people understand the problem or see the need for action and that fewer 
still are committed to any kind of action* Some way must be found to 
U4 problem, the need for action, and the ways in 

Which some kljid of alternative solution to the problem might be accepted. 
These guidelines might be helpfuli b «>. cpi/ea. 

A. l^t kind of organization seems to be needed to move ahead from the 
^gltunation stage to the Involvement of people in the community In 
the implementation of action? ^ 



1 . How well Is the problem understood by people generally? How 
widely Is the need for action recognized? How committed are 
people to some kind of action? 



2* What would be the specific objectives in organizing? Or the 
ganization group, committee, board, or council, etc*? 



3 . VJhat speolTlo resources are needed to achieve these objectives? 



ii* 



Could the objectives of organizing for action be met best by: 



a* 



Having some existing organization 
take responsibility for action? 



or group of organizations 
(If so, which?) or 



b. Creating some new temporary organization? (If so, what?) or 



c. 



continuing 

cction? (if 80, what?) 



organization to guide 






1 
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B* What kind of structure is needed to achieve the objectives defined 
In '*A‘* above? 



!• Accepting the principle that the organizational structure" should 
emerge out of the work to be done^ what would seen to be a simple^ 
efficient, over-all structure? 



2. What specific position-roles are appropriate and needed? How 
would they be defined? 



3# What satisfactions will these position-roles provide to the 
persons filling them? 



C, What kind of procedures need to be established to facilitate: 
1, Mobilization of needed resources, support? 



2* Accomplishment of work, including the development and modification 
of plans of work? 



3. Continuing communication? 



U. Participative decision-making? 
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5# Ippropriate siiS mxSualljr supportive relatiooships vlth other 
groups and organisations? 



6« Continuing evaluation' and realistic assessment of resources 
needed, accomplishments, processes? 



0« How will the action program be launched in the community? 



'4 

✓ 




VIII. 



o 



o 

o 
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FRa9I£M AHALXS15 

Some Guidelines for Continuing and Final Evaluation of Action Frograns 

Accepting the piHnclple that evaluation is Rore .effective and More useful 
when it is a planned, built-in, and a continuing part of tte action 
process, these guidelines nay be helpful: 

A. Contintalng Evaluation 

1* What kinds of data are needed at this point to carefully 
assess where we are and how we are moving In relation to 
the objectives set as seen by: 

' a. Those who are immediately involved?^ 



b. Those who are affected by the program but not immediately 
involved? 



2. What methods and procedures are most appropriate for gathering 
this information? 



3.. Who should he involved in collecting the Information? Who 
should get the information once it is collected? 



U. How will the information actually be used? 



B« The Final Evaluation 

What kinds of data need to be collected and how should they be 
collected to determine: 

7,. The extent to which the goals of the action program have been 
achieved? 



2. The relative effectiveness of the methods and procedures used? 
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O 



3« The relative effectiveness of the way resources were used? 



h» In what ways one can account for the success or lack of success 
In the program? 



5. What sh^d be done differently If the ppogrem were to bo 
repeated? Why? 



O 






ERIC 






?• what are the next steps? 
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